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Frank Marryats “Mountains AND MoLeEHILLs” 


by Bruce Le Roy* 


usT three months before California was admitted to the Union 

as a free state Frank Marryat arrived in San Francisco from Eng- 

land. As he passed the Golden Gate into the Bay he saw that the 
city lay in smoking ruins. The harbor, too, was a depressing sight. 
More than six hundred ships lay rotting and abandoned, deserted 
by crews who had fled to the gold fields. 

But young Marryat took a cue from the people ashore. Refusing 
to be fazed by the fire of June 1850, they were already starting to re- 
build from the ashes. It would not be the last time San Francisco 
would be leveled by fire. But, following each great conflagration, the 
city would be rebuilt and boom on toward greater prosperity. The 
good humour of the citizenry impressed the English traveler who 
decided upon his arrival that there was “‘no reason why the stranger, 
who has lost nothing by the calamity, should allow himself to be 
plunged into melancholy reflections.” He continued to be guided by 
this spirit of optimism throughout the next two years. His book, 
Mountains and Molehills: Recollections of a Burnt Journal (1855), was 
the cheerful result. 

Samuel Francis Marryat (Frank was his pen name) had succumbed 
to the contagion that swept Europe after the rush to California’s 


* Director, Washington State Historical Society, Tacoma. 
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fabled gold fields began. But there were more complex reasons for 
his long trip from England than a simple-minded hope of finding 
treasure in the Sierra. For one thing, he had a lot to live up to, be- 
ginning with the example of a famous father, Captain Frederick 
Marryat, naval hero and literary lion. For another, he followed in a 
long line of European sportsmen-adventurers. These were the well- 
heeled gentlemen who traditionally looked to the American West to 
provide thrills and challenges. Their expectations were akin to those 
of a twentieth-century Hemingway’s approach to an African safari. 

Bernard De Voto described the type in his portrait of Captain 
William Drummond Stewart, of Grandtully, a key character in 
Across the Wide Missourt (1947). This colorful individual appears 
from time to time in the personal journals of the fur-trade era in the 
Rocky Mountain West, ‘“‘(he was) a type not uncommon after the 
Napoleonic wars, after all wars—men to whom campaign and battle 
had been a climactic experience, giving them a sense of reality and 
function surpassing anything peace had to offer, convincing them 
that in extremity they had been most truly themselves, and leaving 
them to spend the rest of their lives looking for an experience, that 
even a moment would restore that lost splendor. Stewart came 
closest to finding it in the Far West . . . Stewart happens to be the 
first wealthy British sportsman who found the West a splendid play- 
ground. He thus founded a long line.” 

De Voto surmised that Stewart may also have been a royal agent, 
using his western hunting trips as a cover for reporting American 
activities in the west. Recently, I examined the Stewart manuscripts 
in the Scottish Records Office, most specifically concerning his 
American venture and particularly his correspondence with the 
American artist, Alfred Jacob Miller, and the fur-trading Sublettes 
of St. Louis. Since Stewart from time to time either owed money to 
his American friends or else helped to finance their enterprises, the 
supposition of his being a spy for the Crown seems most unlikely. 
Nor did his biographer, Mae Reed Porter, uncover such evidence. 
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Such agents did come to the West, from the 1820’s on, while 
British fur-traders competed with American companies, and while 
Oregon was disputed territory. Perhaps the most famous were Cap- 
tain Henry James Warre and Lieutenant Mervyn Vavasour, young 
British officers who toured the Northwest Coast while masquerading 
as sportsmen. They were entertained handsomely at such key posts 
as Fort Vancouver and sketched happily as they toured the Oregon 
country. They took many beautiful sketches and watercolors back 
to England in which the scenic wonders of the Oregon wilderness 
mingled with depictions of American settlements and trading posts 
which might be of strategic value should a clash over the boundary 
result. Such a record was of more than passing interest to Her 
Majesty’s ministers. 

But a non-bogus traveler, perhaps ambitious to write upon his 
return home, could employ a professional artist to accompany him 
on his journeys. Such was the relationship of Stewart and the Amer- 
ican artist, Alfred Jacob Miller. A Bavarian prince, Maximilian, of 
Wied-Neuwied, more scientist than sportsman, hired Charles Bod- 
mer, a young Swiss artist, to go along. Bodmer’s paintings of west- 
ern Indian tribes have never been surpassed, being ethnologically 
exact as well as aesthetically pleasing. The Indians, mountain men, 
fur-trading posts, and scenic views which Bodmer created were used 
to illustrate Maximilian’s published journal, Reise in Das Innere 
Nord-America (Travels in the Interior of North America), published in 
1839-41. 

When Frank Marryat first landed in San Francisco on that June 
day in 1850, another English sportsman was hunting in the Dakotas. 
Sir Edward Robert Sullivan’s story was published as Rambles and 
Scrambles in North and South America (1852). Sullivan, too, was in 
the long tradition. 

But Marryat was his own “Bodmer.” His journal was illustrated 
with sketches of California and the Isthmus of Panama. Two of the 
drawings were especially popular: The Winter of 1849, which de- 
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picted the muddy streets of San Francisco and High and Dry, a 
picture of the waterfront upon which deserted ships had been con- 
verted to saloons, dry-goods stores and hotels. Both pictures were 
based upon the horrendous reports of natives whom Marryat inter- 
viewed upon his arrival after the miserable winter just ended. 

In 1850, when the young English adventurer entered San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the United States was just beginning to consolidate its 
newly-won empire on the Pacific, the result of the war with Mexico 
which ended with the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. That treaty 
permitted the annexation of Upper California and the territory of 
New Mexico in 1848. The successful conclusion of the Gadsden 
Purchase, in 1853, solved the boundary problem in a permanent 
settlement. 

The Europe young Marryat left behind was in absolute disarray. 
As war with Mexico ended, and America began to emerge as a con- 
tinental power, France and Germany were shaken by revolution. 
The King of France was dethroned and Prince Metternich of Aus- 
tria fell from power. That same year, 1848, saw the publication of 
Karl Marx’s The Communist Manifesto. Intellectual currents were 
stirring the thinking of western man in new directions. Frank 
Marryat, in an unusual sense, reflected these changes in his own 
career. During his short lifetime the impact of new discoveries in 
the physical sciences had unsettling influences upon 19th century 
thought. There were geological speculations concerning the true 
age of the earth. These, in turn, were causing skeptical reactions to 
the idea of a Divine Providence in the government of the universe. 
Darwin’s published theories of organic evolution threw doubt upon 
traditional religious concepts, particularly the idea of supernatural 
evil. Factors of human environment now replaced “‘evil” as an active 
force. Logically, it followed that man’s attention would be directed 
toward his own efforts to adapt successfully to such factors as en- 
vironment and terrain. 

Such theories could be applied to the affairs of nations, as well. 
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‘‘Manifest Destiny,” or the ability of one nation to survive and pros- 
per while other nations might wither and disappear, was a kind of 
variation on Darwin’s “survival of the fittest” thesis. The westward 
movement in America had resonant overtones of Manifest Destiny. 
The tidal movement to the West meant that one nation advanced 
while the Indian nations that blocked the trail of destiny either re- 
treated or risked extermination. 

Great contests between man and Nature fascinated the 19th cen- 
tury reading public. Expeditions were launched to darkest Africa or 
were fitted out for epic journeys into the forbidding Arctic. ‘‘The 
search for Sir John Franklin” was a good example. When that famed 
British expedition disappeared in the polar wastes, successive 
parties were dispatched on rescue missions until the final fate of the 
Franklin expedition was determined. The vision of Man pitting him- 
self against the most rugged frontiers created stories which caught 
and held the imagination of the entire western world. When natural 
obstacles were overcome, as when Stanley found Livingstone in the 
heart of Africa, the world rejoiced. Conversely, when an intrepid 
explorer went down to defeat, like Franklin, the whole world 
mourned. In the truest sense, however, the contest itself was the 
thing. 

A flood of travel books capitalized on the public’s close absorp- 
tion with the spectacle of man against a hostile environment. In 
America alone, hundreds of travel books were published which de- 
scribed various regions and different peoples across the continent. 
But the Far West—a region thought to have more than its share of 
dangers and excitements—received more than its share of attention. 
‘Gold in California’ and “‘Land in Oregon”’ were the siren songs of 
the age, with lives staked and fortunes gambled on a sometimes vain 
hope for gold and glory. 

Many of these themes are implicit in Marryat’s account of his 
journey to California and life in the gold fields. His personal vision 
was anti-heroic, and his own experience provided a convenient butt 
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for self-mockery, especially when successive projects resulted in 
failure. Some of this self-deprecation may have been caused by the 
looming shadow of his father’s famous career. 

Born in England, in 1826, the son of the popular author, Captain 
Frederick Marryat, Samuel Francis Marryat followed his father’s 
example and entered the British navy as a midshipman. Captain 
Marryat had been a naval hero of the War of 1812, where he won 
distinction for cutting four American ships out of Boston harbor. In 
1814 he was cited for valor during a battle with American gunboats 
on Lake Pontchartrain, just before the Battle of New Orleans. 

Captain Marryat’s literary career was firmly launched with Frank 
Mildmay, an autobiographical novel about British naval life, pub- 
lished in 1829. More books followed at regular intervals, the most 
popular being Mr. Midshipman Easy, still considered a classic juve- 
nile. Most of Captain Marryat’s books were popular, owing to what 
one critic called ‘‘their faithful and spirited depiction of sea-life and 
of naval customs and characters.” 

But Frederick Marryat also earned a hard reputation for his snob- 
bish, satirical opinion of Americans. His acid comments in A Diary in 
America, with Remarks on its Institutions (1839), aroused wrath across 
the Atlantic. When Nathaniel P. Willis, the American writer, visited 
England, he challenged Captain Marryat to a duel, a means of 
avenging Marryat’s satirical review of his book Pencillings by the 
Way (1844). The review had appeared in Metropolitan Magazne 
which Marryat also edited. The two authors met at Chatham and 
exchanged shots. There is no record that either writer sustained 
physical damage, but honor, we presume, was satisfied. 

Two more of Captain Marryat’s books had American settings— 
The Narrative... of Monsieur Violet in California, Sonora, and West- 
ern Texas (1843), and The Settlers in Canada (1844). His slaps at the 
‘colonials’? were intended to reveal the true nature of the oafs and 
poltroons who personified democracy in action. 

The Captain’s influence upon his son had some interesting varia- 
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tions. Certainly, Frank shared his father’s love for travel and adven- 
ture, together with a determination to put his observations into 
permanent form. About at this point, however, the likeness ends. 
Being the son of a famous father was no easier then than it is today, 
and some of the passages in Mountains and Molehills read like dec- 
larations of personal independence. 

Frank emulated his father by entering the British navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1844. During the next four years he cruised the East 
Indies, visiting Borneo, the islands of Malaysia, and the legendary 
ports one later encounters in the novels of Joseph Conrad. Follow- 
ing his father’s death in 1848 he resigned his commission and re- 
turned to England. Soon after he published his first book, Borneo 
and the Eastern Archipelago. One critic called it “‘a creditable ac- 
complishment for one who had barely reached his majority.” 
Marryat was 22 when the book was published. 

But it is in Mountains and Molehills that he records what appear 
to be deliberate disavowals of his father’s anti-Americanism. This 
passage, for example, which appears on pages 268-269 of the origi- 
nal edition: 

**American character is necessarily very varied, and nowhere is 
this more closely perceived than in California, where all classes, 
freed in a great measure from conventional restrictions, appear in 
their true garbs. I do not presume to write of American character, 
I can only record my experience of individuals as I have seen them 
in the shifting scenes of colonial life; but I think that I have had 
sufficient intercourse with Americans of all grades to warrant my 
asserting that foreign historians have too often paraded their faults, 
while their own writers have in many instances erred equally on the 
side of their virtues; I believe therefore that there is ample room on 
our book shelves for one fair unprejudiced work on the people of the 
United States of America.” 

Then follows a sentence worthy to hang on the wall before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations: ‘The man who can kindle 
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a warmer feeling in one nation toward another by displacing, with a 
little judicious reasoning, the prejudices that may affect the latter, 
waves a stronger wand than the most bitter satirist that ever lived 
and wrote.” 

In 1850 when Frank Marryat first arrived in California, Herman 
Melville was writing Moby Dick at his home in the Berkshire hills 
three thousand miles away. (Moby Dick, like Mountains and Mole- 
hills, would also be published by Harper and Brothers). Melville’s 
book, White Jacket, had just been published, a novel dealing with 
life as an ordinary seaman in the American navy. He based his story 
upon personal experiences aboard the frigate United States when he 
shipped home from the South Pacific in 1843. Melville certainly 
knew Captain Frederick Marryat’s popular stories of British naval 
life. When he wrote Billy Budd years later he made its setting a 
British ship, though the great story was inspired by the true inci- 
dent of a mutiny aboard the American ship Essex. But the customs 
portrayed aboard the British ship in Billy Budd could have been 
documented from several of Captain Marryat’s books. 

Mountains and Molehills: Recollections of a Burnt Journal has been 
called one of the twelve most important books written about the 
period of the California gold rush. It was published by Harper and 
Brothers, in New York, and by Longmans, in London, in 1855; the 
ulustrations and the binding are the major differences between the 
two editions. Eight of the illustrations in the English edition are in 
color and eighteen wood-engravings are used. The Harper edition 
has the same number of illustrations but all are black and white 
wood-engravings. Subject matter for iulustrations and text is the 
same in both American and English editions. 

Bibliographers and historians agree that the book is an excellent 
and reliable account of the era; it is listed by Cowan, Graff, Sabin, 
Wheat and Streeter. Mountains and Molehills is also cited in ‘The 
Zamorano Eighty,” a definitive selection of key books in California 
history; the English edition fetched $250 in the October 1968 session 
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of the Streeter sale. Streeter’s notes state that the book is ‘tone of 
the best descriptions in print of life at the mines and of conditions 
at San Francisco and the ranchos in the 1850's.” 

The gold-seeker was characterized by many colorful terms in the 
1850’s. He was called the new “Argonaut” as he searched for the 
elusive golden fleece of legend. Or one might say of a prospective 
treasure-hunter, “he is off to see the Elephant.” Upon his return 
home, prosperous or plucked, he had earned the right to say, ‘I 
have seen the Elephant from tip to tail.” The original verse which 
inspired the saying might have amused Frank Marryat, one-time 
voyager to the mysterious Indies: 


It was six men of Indostan 

To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant, 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 


Restless curiosity and “‘to learning much inclined” did charac- 
terize the young author, footloose and financially independent after 
his father’s death. That he was more adventurous than gold-hungry 
is evidenced by the fact that it took him more than a year after arriv- 
ing in California to make his way to the gold camps. He may have 
described himself, at least in part, when he wrote: “Some men are 
born for a wild and careless life—a happy liveliness of disposition, 
knowledge of the world, physical health, recklessness of personal 
safety, indifference to social position and home comfort, all fit them 
for it; their creed is to do as no one else does (and they do none the 
worse for this); these men are few in number, and they can live when 
others starve.” 

The first 224 pages of the book are filled with anecdotes about 
hunting trips, camping, visiting the Spanish ranchos, and exciting 
accounts of San Francisco life. He had sailed from Panama for Cali- 
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fornia in April 1850, but it was not until September 1851 that he 
finally lifted pickax and pan and headed for the diggings. | 

Journals of the California gold rush generally fall into two classes: 
either they are remarkably dull ‘‘how-to-do-it”’ books or else they 
are so wildly imaginative as to be unreliable either as guides or his- 
tory. Few are literature. Mountains and Molehills is one of the few. 
Marryat provides much realistic detail, but the easy style is a com- 
pound of skillful description, sly comedy and gentle irony. His ap- 
preciative endorsement of genus homo warms the whole narrative. 
One cannot help but like Frank Marryat despite an occasional lapse 
into the racist terminology that marred the miners’ patois. Such lit- 
erary anachronisms can also be found in Moby Dick and Huckleberry 
Finn, classics which mirrored social usage in antebellum America. 

Some of Marryat’s stories deserve as much currency as the miners’ 
fables of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. One of my favorites concerns 
the miner’s funeral, where the discovery of gold in the graveside 
dirt precipitated pandemonium and brought the exercises to a 
screeching halt. Another choice tale relates the odyssey of two pigs 
at the diggings which begins: “One of our neighbors had two pigs, 
and these, like all four-footed animals in the mines, had a roving 
commission, and lived by nocturnal plunder. This practice we could 
bear with, as much from our reverence for pork, as from the fact that 
it was a free country for man or pig.” 

Others of his anecdotes are modern parables by which, through 
parody, Marryat says something important about national preju- 
dices, and the growth of understanding of the differences between 
men of different backgrounds which occurs under frontier pres- 
sures. An essential humanity comes through as when he condemns 
vigilante justice in San Francisco and compares it unfavorably to the 
equity of the ““Miners’ Courts.” 

Fortunes were won in the mines, more frequently by the men who 
“mined the miners’”’ than by the prospectors themselves. But Frank 
Marryat never struck it rich in California, either in the mines or by 
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any of the impulsive business ventures in which he was involved. 
Prior to the trip to the gold fields he first tried farming, then 
attempted to convert a steam engine for commercial purposes, and 
finally built a hotel. All were economic disasters. ‘I had been sported 
with by Fate,” he said. Yet, in retrospect, his days in California had 
been ‘‘very happy, ... (full of) health, and contentment, and warm 
friendship, and if these were purchasable, many would buy them of 
you for twenty times what you have lost in money.” 

Looking back after his return to England, he would write: ‘I made 
up my mind that for the time being I would have no more to do with 
quartz-mining. I saw that there was much respecting it that would 
remain enigmatical until the application of capital and science had 
produced results; so as the British Mining Companies appeared to 
possess both capital and science in abundance, I determined to wait 
and learn something from their operation, and for that matter I am 
waiting still.” 

His return to England via Panama was a nightmare. Though he 
attempts to hold to a comic line, the tale darkens. Marryat con- 
tracted “yellow” or ‘‘Chagres” fever while crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama. This was the dread scourge which took so many lives of 
those who chose the shortest route to or away from the mines. 
Of twelve passengers who sailed with him only he survived. His 
attempts at a gallows-humour are not very convincing, as when he 
spoofs the perils of “‘self-medicine”’ or describes his own ravaged 
features. Akin to the Greek dramatist who insists that the violence 
must occur off-stage, Marryat portrays his own suffering by indirec- 
tion: ‘I trust the reader will understand that if I omit to write 
seriously of my feelings on recovery from a death-bed, it 1s because 
I consider a work like this has no place for them.” The apology 
appears in a footnote. 

Even so, his descriptions of the fever, followed by a grisly account 
of ‘tthe cholera ship,” give off a kind of hellish glow. The comic 
horror of these passages has a kinship to Defoe’s Journal of a Plague 
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Year. But, underlying the general rejoicing in the author’s victory 
over death, are echoes one hears in Melville’s Mardi—a ringing de- 
fiance of the Fates: ‘So, if after all these fearful, fainting trances, the 
verdict be, the golden haven was not gained: yet, on bold quest 
thereof, better to sink in boundless deeps, than float on vulgar 
shoals; and give me, ye gods, an utter wreck, if wreck I do.” 

The journal and his drawings had been lost in one of San Fran- 
cisco’s periodic fires, but Marryat drew upon memory and re-worked 
both book and drawings after his return to England. The introduc- 
tion is dated ‘December, 1854.” But the fever contracted on the 
return trip finally took its toll. He died in July 1855 at the age of 
twenty-nine. 

How far Frank Marryat’s literary talent might have carried him 
we will never know. Mountains and Molehills, his second book, is 
doubly valued because he had no time for more. He takes his place 
with other names of 19th century literature, cut off too soon, but 
forever young. His will always be one of those “airy tongues that 
syllable men’s names on sands and shores and desert wildernesses.” 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California was held at 11:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, March 20. President John W. Borden presided and brief reports of 
the past year’s activities were presented. 

As stated in the By-Laws of The Club. ...‘°The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of fifteen members, five of whom shall be elected each year for three year 
terms. No Director shall serve more than two terms consecutively.” For the 
term expiring March 1976 the following were re-elected to the Board: Earl C. 
Adams, Wm. P. Barlow, Jr., Sanford L. Berger and Joseph M. Bransten. Lewis 
M. Allen was elected to replace Albert Sperisen whose term of office had 
expired. 

In the subsequent election of officers for the year, Warren R. Howell was 
elected President, Joseph M. Bransten, Vice-President, and Wm. P. Barlow, 
Jr., Treasurer. 
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For the past two years I have had the privilege of being the 18th 
President of The Book Club of California. I now relinquish my so- 
called powers to our 19th President, Warren R. Howell, who for the 
next two years will have this honor and I might say responsibility. 
I am indebted to members of the Board of Directors, standing com- 
mittees, all members, and especially to our Executive Secretary 
Teressa Fryworth and Assistant Secretary Madeleine Rose for their 
support and guidance. During the past sixty years The Book Club 
has published 143 books, all but a few of which are now out of print. 
For a small specialized non-profit organization to have existed so 
many years reflects the dedication and support of its members. We 
are proud so many fine presses and creative printers in the Bay 
Area and the West have worked with us throughout the years; the 
list of names is as impressive as the books which fill our shelves. 
With new names rising on the horizon, I am confident our future 
will be further enriched. 

In retrospect, the past two years have been most rewarding, not 
only in publishing but in the exhibit program in our own Club 
rooms and our more civic outreach in cooperation with the San 
Francisco Public Library. The Book Club has always meant much 
to me, and I want to thank everyone for their continued interest 
and cooperation. We have only forty more years to go until our cen- 
tennial celebration. I think Edward Robeson Taylor, our first Presi- 
dent back in 1912, would like that. 

JOHN W. BORDEN 
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California Book Auction Company continued its amazing career with a recent 
sale of books that included a number of Book Club publications. Members will 
be gratified, if not struck dumb, by some of the prices realized, which seem to 


prove that we have the most generous book dealers right here in San Francisco; 
a prominent local bookshop has long tried to sell Neal Harlow’s fine book The 
Maps of San Francisco Bay for a paltry $200 (a price generally agreed to be 
breathtaking!) —imagine his surprise when the copy at auction fetched $275 
in fair and open competition. His copy 1s still priced $200 by the way. Other of 
our publications behaved in an equally startling manner; the Wynken de Worde 
leaf book fetched $130 (yes one hundred and thirty dollars), the Chaucer leaf 
book $85, the Estcennes leaf book $110, Ellen Shaffer’s lovely monograph on the 
Herbals $90, Fahey’s Early Printing $100, and so on. The average price realized 
per publication was an incredible $56.18, and the keepsakes were not lagging 
behind in fetching between $20 and $50 each. 

It is remarkable, though perhaps not really significant; the publications of 
the Book Club have long been recognized as fine examples of printing published 
at very modest prices; however, the limitation is usually not severe enough, nor 
the content quite of sufficient weight, for them yet to aspire to the dizzy heights 
of Newton’s Noble Fragment though their intrinsic worth has never been ques- 
tioned. More likely it is an indication of the ever increasing spread of interest 
in fine printing being pursued with enthusiasm and ignorance; certainly one 
would prefer to see the sort of money that was thrown around at this sale put 
towards encouraging the future publications of our many fine printers instead 
of making them wonder (perhaps like all artists) why their work is only valu- 
able after they have sold it. 

SOugiieg 
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GIFTS 


Thanks to Club member Barbara Land, our indefatigable cataloguer, the Club 
can now boast of three additions to our growing collection on the background 
of stereotyping. Two of the books are by George A. Kubler, both written and 
produced primarily for the Master Stereotypers of America, on the history of 
the craft, particularly as it was introduced and practiced in America. The third 
book is our first on Electrotyping. All three fit quite well with our historical ex- 
amples on this little-known method of duplicating type-forms for letterpress 
printing. 

Barbara Land has also presented to the Club a new sample book from the 
Bird 8 Bull Press of their Paste papers. The swatches illustrate some dozen 
patterns and colors which will be of interest to our book-binding enthusiasts. 

And from our very generous English private press enthusiast, Toni Savage, 
the Club has just received four more examples of his New Broom Press in 
Leicester. All are lively and charming examples of his work and all are extremely 
limited—one of only 50 copies. All are hand-colored except Manzfesto by Brian 
Allen. In this ambitious work, every other page has a silk-screen illustration— 
one in five colors! This appears to have opened up a new medium for Mr. Savage 
in illustrative printing and one within the confines of small edition color print- 
ing. His eight-page pamphlet, Deszderata with two line engravings from John 
Day’s book of Christian Prayers, is colored by hand by a very knowing artist. It 
is most successful. 

The Club now owns twenty-two examples of Toni Savage’s printing and we 
are delighted with them all. 

A.S. 


Sadly, after long and trusty service, David Magee has resigned as Editor-in- 
Chief of the Quarterly News-Letter, to be replaced by Warren R. Howell. 
Sincerest thanks must go to David Magee for the consistently fine execution of 
a task fraught with problems; we can only respect his decision and hope that 
we can maintain the high standards that he has set. 
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EvLectep to MEMBERSHIP 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Spring News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 

William Ashworth Larchmont, N.Y. Leon S. Anderson 

Dr. Gerald L. Alexanderson Santa Clara Warren R. Howell 
Dorothy Beil St. Petersburg, Fla. Membership Committee 


Robert D. Conlan Atherton John W. Borden 


Robert Futernick 
G. Richard Hicks 
Robert Landis 


James Kirk Laurie 


Dr. & Mrs. Louis W. Lewis 


Edwin P. Lynch 
Arthur E. Lyons, M.D. 


Rey. William J. Monihan, S.J. 


Francis Paul McGinnis II 
Frank S. McGorty 

John Redington 

Marvin E. Smith 

John R. Windle 


Carl Zachrisson 


San Francisco 
Tiburon 
Los Angeles 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Diablo 
Moraga 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Stanford 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Claremont 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Joseph Bransten 

John W. Borden 

Muir Dawson 
Membership Committee 
David Magee 
Membership Committee 
Jeremy Norman 

Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
Membership Committee 
Jane Grabhorn 

Warren R. Howell 


Beverly Hills Pub. Library 


Norman Strouse 


Harry Goff 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $35 a year. The following have 
changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


San Francisco 


Mrs. Houghteling Michael 


Frank Schwabacher San Francisco 
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Boox REvIEws 


Our George L. Harding* has written another must book on the history of print- 
ing in California. In 1934, his Don Agustin Zamorano, California’s first Printer 
was published and it became a classic. And now, Harding has turned to Charles 
A. Murdock, Printer ¢> Citizen of San Francisco, who as a stalwart member of the 
famous‘“Taylor Board” of Supervisors, put an end to a corrupt city administra- 
tion. He was a dominant figure in book printing from the 1860’s to the earth- 
quake and fire, and a remarkable and interesting man of taste and discernment 
in a period which characterized the heavy over-ornate ‘tantimacassar school” 
of printing in the 19th and early 2oth centuries. 

Murdock as a subject for a book had long worried Harding. For many years 
he has been compiling information and writing essays on this unusual man— 
and at the drop of his name, he would corner you for information, or retell an 
interesting sidelight of the period and of the man. 

Well then, it is small wonder that at long last a fitting story of the work and 
the accomplishments of Murdock—of his place as a creator and innovator of 
uncommon printing—has been published. And Harding has made it all a fas- 
cinating and interesting book. Murdock’s eclectic taste in typographical design 
allows Harding to trace and examine in detail the typographical concept then 
current, and to show how a revival of old style type, fostered by Pickering and 
Whittingham in England, had come to affect a few pioneer men of taste and per- 
ception in America—in particular, San Francisco. These chapters are a model 
of compression of fact and are expertly illustrated with type speciments repro- 
duced in facsimile, together with reproduced examples of pages from note- 
worthy books which Murdock printed ...and the account of the workings of 
Gelett Burgess and Bruce Porter on the famous The Lark Magazine is great fun. 
These sections alone are worth the price of this learned book. 

The facsimiles as reproduced in this book are uncommonly well done. They 
are sharp and clean with none of the fuzziness or heaviness which 1s typical of 
most reproductions of this kind. And speaking of these reproductions, this 
reviewer objects to the word used in the colophon for these excellent line en- 


*George L. Harding, a former President of the Book Club of California, and for 
several years a Director and Treasurer of the Club, 1s a well-known printing his- 
torian. His notable library on Printing and Publishing is now the nucleus of the 
Kemble Collection at the California Historical Society. 
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gravings. Here they are called “‘cuts”’ which is a trade term and a vulgarization. 
And while I am objecting, I find it hard to appreciate the convention or device 
(?) of spelling out the page numbers. These obviously appear at the bottom of 
each page and are distracting. ‘They look like “‘catchwords.”’ They are espe- 
cially annoying (and inconsistent) since the printer uses numbers throughout 
the text for illustration reference. 

It is often argued that it is wrong for a modern printer consciously to imitate 
a period in design—that today’s printing should reflect its own time. This is a 
valid argument. But, one would think that something of the charm and style of 
Murdock—even to the re-use of an old style type which Murdock introduced 
to the West Coast—would be fitting, and justified, within a modern concept. 
The type used here, while not unpleasant, is a modern Italian import for text 
and headings. This is quibbling, of course; Murdock himself used a French-style 
typeface, but only for heads and display. His text was always an old style letter 
form. 

These printer criticisms are personal opinions and in no way should they de- 
tract from this important and very readable—and well-printed book. Harding 
has produced a minor classic and a source book in the history of printing and 
in particular, the achievements of one of America’s great (forgotten) printers. 

The book is eighty-three (83) pages printed on Basingwerk Parchment from 
England, in an edition of 310 copies of which goo are for sale at the printers only: 
Tamalpais Press, Box 1286, Berkeley, California 94701. The price is $21.35 for 
residents in the Bart counties; $21.25 for all others in California and $20.25 for 
out-of-state purchasers—all postpaid. A.S. 


Infinite Riches. By David Magee, introduction by Lawrence Clark Powell, pub- 
lished by Paul Eriksson, N.Y. $8.95. 


Bookman David Magee is our second ex-president and director of The Book 
Club of California to be with book—and to be reviewed in this issue of the 
Quarterly. In this illustrated autobiography of 288 pages, David has written a 
very engaging and witty remembrance of almost fifty years’ experience in the 
book-trade ... plus a recounting of his formative and delightful years as a child 
in England. (These chapters in themselves, we feel if expanded, would make a 
charming book.) 

David’s book interest started in San Francisco as a clerk to Warren’s father, 
John Howell, the doyen of San Francisco antiquarian booksellers, in 1925. The 
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retelling of his going into business for himself, his subsequent addresses from 
his intimate “‘shooting gallery shop” on Post Street, through the Depression; 
his buying trips to England, and some notable auction sessions—up to his 
opulent “By Appointment Only” two-story building in the fashionable Union 
Street area—is full of lively anecdote written with gaiety and zest, the results of 
an enthusiastic and infectious bookman who 1s thoroughly at one with his work 
and the people and books which he dearly loves. 

As Larry Powell says in his introduction to this lively book . . . ‘Don’t be 
fooled by (just) the fun on each page... this is only icing on the cake... add 
to all this, knowledge, flair, gusto, integrity and taste, and you have the qual- 
ities that make David Magee a great and lovable bookman.”’ Infinite Riches is, by 
all counts, the best a bookman has ever written, we feel, and it should add 
greatly to the pleasure and knowledge of the layman as well as to the trade. 


A. S. 
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“The publication of this great work is an event in which all students 
of western history should rejoice.” — Allan Nevins 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
[History of California 
The seven volumes are now ready for delivery 
Special first printing price ONLY $87.50 per 
set of seven (plus postage and sales tax). 


Regular price thereafter $15.00 per volume 
Write for descriptive leaflet 


Watuace Hesserp, Publisher 


Box 180 
=3 SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 93102 
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Joseph D. Rubinstein 


Joseph D. Rubinstein died in Berkeley on April 29, 1973. He was 
born in New York City on July 20, 1918, graduated from the U.C. 
School of Librarianship, Berkeley, in 1952, and for the ensuing ten 
years served as Head of Special Collections at University of Kansas 
Libraries in Lawrence. In 1962 he left the library career and became 
an antiquarian bookseller, first in Tucson, Arizona and, since 1968, 
in the Bay Area. His first shop here was across from David Magee’s 
(David had been instrumental in persuading Joe to move to San 
Francisco); in 1970, he moved to a large house at 84 The Uplands 
in Berkeley, where he lived and from which he conducted his busi- 
ness. He was a member of the Grolier Club, the Board of the Glee- 
son Library Associates, and the Board of Governors of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association of America. 

— Bernard M. Rosenthal 


Harold Small 


I am sure that it is very difficult for any of us who have lived a long 
span of years to recount the blessings of association with one who 
has meant so much to us as has Harold Small. 

My first introduction and association with Harold Small began 
in the first years of the Roxburghe Club. I always look back on that 
assemblage of men as one of my great and lasting experiences, with 
Carl Wheat, Francis Farquhar,Sam Farquhar,Charlie Cutten,George 
Dane, Garfield Merner, John Howell, Warren Howell, and many 
others, as one of the cornerstones of my early life in fine printing. 

About this time Harold left the Chronicle to become editor-in- 
chief of the University of California Press for some thirty years. 

Through the intervening years, it has been my good fortune to 
have been associated closely with Harold as we worked together on 
numerous fine books, for which he was editorially responsible. 

— Lawton Kennedy 
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John Howell-—Books 


Fine and Rare Books in all Fields 
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Warren R. Howell, Preszdent 
434 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 
Cable Address: Bookman 
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Infinite Riches: The Adventures of a 
Rare Book Dealer by David Magee 


Introduction by Lawrence Clark Powell, with illust. & index 


Life in the rare book business can be filled with excitement and surprise, 
as described by David Magee,San Francisco antiquarian bookseller, in 
this witty and highly civilized account of his adventures here and abroad. 
With lively humor and sophistication, Mr. Magee entertains and enlight- 
ens as he tells amusing and suspenseful anecdotes about the people he 
has encountered, places he has visited and events he has attended in 
the course of nearly half a century in the rare book trade. The author’s 
vignettes of the many and varied clients, conferes, dear friends and 
strangers with whom he has dealt are a charming pageant of human 
beings—sometimes eccentric, amusing or moving—always vivid to the 
reader. $8.95 (plus sales tax where applicable) 


May be obtained from THE BRICK ROW BOOKSHOP 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108. Telephone (415) 398-0414 
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mfinite riches 


David Magee 


With an Introduction by Lawrence Clark “Powell 





David Magee, distinguished antiquarian bookseller of San Francisco has written 
his memoirs—what he calls “‘my life and hard times as a rare book dealer.” 

For close to fifty years Mr. Magee has been enjoying what he likes best to do— 
wheeling and dealing in old books. He tells the tale of these years in a wealth of 
anecdotes, witty, entertaining, sometimes sad, but always with that twinkle that 
is never very far from his eye, as a casual glance through the chapters soon 
reveals. 

This is a book not only for the collector, dealer or librarian; it is for any reader 
who likes a lively account of an interesting and unusual career. The characters 
one meets in this book are a continuous source of entertainment. ‘They come 
vividly alive—clients, fellow dealers, eccentrics, rascals. It is a volume to own, 
to reread. 


**A civilized autobiography...pure delight...a joyous book...will delight anyone 

who loves books.”’ } 
William Cole, World Magazine 

“If you know the name of Larry Powell (who provides an introduction), A. 

Edward Newton, or Rosenbach, you’ll want to put this amenity in your bag- 


gage.” 
The Kirkus Reviews 


*“Will appeal to book collectors and book lovers; indeed collectors of all types 
will respond.” 


Publishers Weekly 


**Really a lovely book...” 
Lawrence Clark Powell 


Obtainable at any book store. $8.95 


Paul 8. Eriksson, Ine. 


PUBLISHER | NEW YORK 
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